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THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  of  the 
Office  of  Aging  include  the  stimulation 
and  coordination  of  programs  for  the 
aging  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Employment  af- 
fects and  is  affected  by  several  programs 
of  the  Department. 

Health  affects  the  ability  to  continue 
working;  the  level  and  conditions  for  re- 
ceipt of  Social  Security  benefits  affects 
the  desire  and  the  need  for  continued  em- 
ployment; opportunities  for  employment 
of  older  persons  affect  the  need  for  old- 
age  assistance  payments;  prospects  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  directly  affect 
employ  ability.  We  recognize  also  that 
employment  of  older  people  is  affected  by 
over-all  levels  of  employment  opportu- 
nities. The  older  job  seeker  is  often 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
younger  workers,  and  when  there  are  mil- 


lions  of  unemployed  this  will  extend  even 
to  part-time  employment. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  labor 
force  participation  of  men  65  years  of  age 
and  over  has  decreased  substantially.  In 
1900  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  male 
population  65  and  over  were  in  the  labor 
force;  less  than  one-third  are  now.  It 
should  be  noted  that  labor  force  partici- 
pation of  men  65  and  over  was  dropping 
before  the  advent  of  Social  Security;  the 
rate  of  decline  accelerated  when  retire- 
ment benefits  became  effective;  partici- 
pation rates  rose  in  the  war  years  when 
job  opportunities  increased  and  competi- 
tion from  younger  groups  decreased,  and 
resumed  its  decline  following  war  years. 

Part-Time  Employment 

IN  RECENT  YEARS,  another  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  employment 
picture — a  significant  increase  in  part- 
time  employment.  While  full-time  em- 
ployment at  all  ages  rose  by  about  20  per- 
cent between  1949  and  1962,  part-time 
employment  rose  by  about  62  percent. 
In  October  1963,  according  to  the 
Monthly  Report  in  the  Labor  Force,  al- 
most 11  million  persons  were  employed 
part-time,  based  on  the  Census  definition 
of  less  than  35  hours  a  week  (the  average 
is  about  16  hours).  Middle-aged 
women  and  youth,  particularly  those  of 
school  age,  account  for  a  great  proportion 
of  part-time  employees. 

The   1960   Census  shows  that  while 
about  1  out  of  6  employed  persons  works 


part-time,  1  out  of  4  women  works  part- 
time.  Part-time  employment  is  signifi- 
cant in  the  employment  of  older  men :  of 
employed  males  65  and  over,  about  1 
out  of  3  worked  part-time  in  contrast  to 
about  1  out  of  8  of  all  employed  men. 
In  the  years  after  age  64,  the  proportion 
of  part-time  employment  steadily  in- 
creases from  1  in  4  employed  men  be- 
tween 65  and  69,  to  1  in  3  men  70  to  74, 
and  about  1  in  2  men  75  to  79.  (Table 
194 — United  States  Summary — Popula- 
tion 1960.) 


Temporary  Employment 

TEMPORARY     AND      SEASONAL 

employment  is  another  important  source 
of  income  to  supplement  retirement  bene- 
fits. The  proportion  of  men  working 
only  part  of  the  year  increases  significant- 
ly at  65  and  after.  From  14  percent  to 
19  percent  (the  higher  percent  being 
among  those  75  and  older)  of  males  65 
and  over  worked  13  weeks  or  less  in  1959 
as  compared  to  2  percent  of  those  in  the 
prime  working  years. 

The  proportion  of  older  women  who 
work  part  of  the  year  is  greater  than  of 
men,  but  not  substantially  greater  than 
women  in  the  younger  years  ( 18-22  per- 
cent of  older  women  as  compared  to  1 1- 
16  percent  of  younger  ones) .  The  data 
for  part-time  and  temporary  employment 
cannot  be  added  together  since  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  degree  of  overlapping. 
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Older  People  Want  to  Work 

IT  IS  APPARENT  that  many  older 
persons  wish  to  work  when  we  consider 
that  in  October  1963  about  3  million 
men  and  women  65  years  and  older 
were  in  the  labor  force:  28  percent  of 
the  men  aged  65  and  over,  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  women  in  that  age  group. 

It  is  also  evident  that  part-time  em- 
ployment would  not  meet  the  needs  of  all 
older  persons.  In  October  1963,  only  1 
out  of  8  of  the  men  and  1  out  of  5  women 
aged  55  and  over  who  were  seeking  work 
preferred  part-time  employment. 

Nevertheless,  part-time  employment 
quite  obviously  meets  a  desire  and  need 
for  employment  among  many  of  those  65 
and  over,  for  in  this  age  group  a  larger 
proportion  are  engaged  in  part-time  em- 
ployment than  in  any  age  group  other 
than  school-age  youths  from  14  to  17. 


Involuntary  Retirement 

A  VERY  SMALL  proportion  of  workers 
retire  as  a  matter  of  free  choice.  A  Bu- 
reau of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
study  some  years  back  found  that  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  retired  males  had 
retired  voluntarily  while  in  good  health. 
Approximately  1 1  percent  retired  because 
of  compulsory  retirement  systems,  2 1  per- 
cent because  their  jobs  had  been  discon- 
tinued, and  7  percent  were  retired  by 
employers  who  considered  the  aged  em- 
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ployees  unable  to  work.  Thus,  about  40 
percent,  at  least,  had  been  forced  to  re- 
tire (Slavick  and  Wolfbein  in  Tibbitts' 
Handbook  of  Social  Gerontology). 


Meaning  of  Work 

WHAT  DOES  WORK  mean  to  older 
people?  Obviously,  it  means  a  higher 
income  and  higher  standard  of  living. 
But  in  addition  to  these  considerations, 
work  gives  an  older  person  something  to 
do,  some  place  to  go,  and  someone  to  talk 
to.  Work  opportunities  can  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  psychological 
and  social  adjustment. 

Dr.  Wilma  Donahue  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  supported  by  a  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  special 
project  grant,  has  reported  on  the  reha- 
bilitation of  geriatric  patients  in  hospital 
settings.  In  one  of  these — a  county  hos- 
pital— an  intensive  work  program  in- 
cluding a  sheltered  workshop  was  pro- 
vided in  addition  to  training  in  self-care, 
physical  therapy,  and  a  program  of  cre- 
ative and  social  activities.  The  "results 
of  this  demonstration  indicated  that  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  the  long-stay 
county  hospital  patients  achieved  a  high- 
er level  of  self-care  and  independence 
and  that  approximately  half  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  community. 

In  another  instance,  long-term  patients 
in  a  nursing  home  who  had  been  pro- 
vided in  the  past  with  opportunities  for 
activity  such  as  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
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were  brought  into  a  program  of  extreme- 
ly routine  production  activities  for  which 
they  were  paid  very  small  sums.  Even 
though  the  payments  were  small,  per- 
haps sufficient  for  petty  cash  for  spending 
money  or  for  occasional  gifts  to  grand- 
children, the  consequences  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  pay  were  higher  levels 
of  psychological  and  social  adjustment. 

These  are  instances  of  older  persons  in 
very  poor  health.  It  is  apparent  that 
for  older  persons  in  good  health,  oppor- 
tunities for  paid  employment  are  even 
more  significant.  In  our  society  work 
in  itself  is  considered  to  have  a  moral 
value  and  to  be  a  measure  of  social  pres- 
tige and  social  worth.  Let  us  list  some 
things  a  job  is,  and  does,  beyond  provid- 
ing income. 

1 .  It  occupies  time  and  gives  a  pat- 
tern to  daily  living. 

2.  It  gives  status,  independence, 
and  a  validation  of  worth. 

3.  It  offers  social  contacts. 

4.  It  may  provide  physical  and  in- 
tellectual stimuli. 

5.  It  satisfies  the  need  for  useful- 
ness and  accomplishment. 

6.  It  even  provides  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  getting  out  from  under- 
foot in  one's  family! 


Older  People  Need  to  Work 

EMPLOYMENT    INCOME    whether 
from  full-time  or  part-time  work  still  con- 


stitutes  one  of  the  two  most  important 
single  sources  of  income  for  persons  65 
and  over.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  individual,  but 
to  our  society  generally.  Thirty-two 
percent  of  the  income  of  persons  aged  65 
and  over  derives  from  governmental  pen- 
sion programs  not  based  on  need  ( that  is, 
OASDI,  Railroad  Retirement,  and  gov- 
ernment employees — local,  State  and 
Federal — combined);  33  percent  of  in- 
come derives  from  employment.  Ob- 
viously, it  would  require  enormous  public 
expenditures  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
the  incomes  of  older  persons,  if  employ- 
ment did  not  continue  to  be  available  to 
them  after  age  65. 

Retirement  means  a  severe  reduction 
in  income  for  most  older  persons — on  the 
average,  retirement  income  is  one-third  of 
the  income  of  employed  persons  aged  55- 
64.  A  table  in  Employment,  Income 
and  Retirement  Problems  of  the  Aging 
edited  by  Dr.  Juanita  Kreps  shows  a 
mean  income  of  about  $6,000  for  men 
aged  55  to  64  with  full-time  employment, 
and  a  mean  income  of  $2,000  for  men 
aged  65  and  over  without  full-time  em- 
ployment. A  similar  pattern  is  apparent 
for  women.  Although  men  and  women 
at  age  65  and  over  still  fully  employed 
have  incomes  averaging  less  than  in  the 
younger  age  group,  their  incomes  when 
they  do  retire  from  full-time  employment 
are  less  than  half  that  of  those  who  con- 
tinue to  work.  As  Dr.  Kreps  observed, 
"The  very  magnitude  of  income  decline 
associated  with  the  ending  of  gainful  em- 
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ployment  serves  to  restrict  retirement  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  retire." 


Older  Persons  Able  to  Work 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SUR- 
VEY conducted  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  (Series  B— 11,  Table  10)  shows 
that,  according  to  household  interviews, 
most  older  men  and  women  are  in  suffi- 
ciently good  health  to  work.  In  the  age 
group  65-74,  more  than  a  quarter 
(26.5%)  of  the  men  and  more  than  a 
fifth  (22.6%)  of  the  women  suffer  from 
no  chronic  condition.  An  additional 
one-third  (33.9%  and  42.3%)  have  one 
or  more  chronic  conditions  but  have  no 
limitation  of  activity.  Even  for  those  75 
years  and  older,  45  percent  have  no  limi- 
tation of  activity.  Still  others  have  no 
limitation  on  regular  work  activities 
though  they  may  be  limited  in  such  pur- 
suits as  games  and  hobbies. 


Freedom  of  Choice 

IN  ANY  DISCUSSION  of  older  per- 
sons it  is  important  to  consider  these  peo- 
ple not  en  masse,  but  in  their  infinite 
variety.  Proposals  and  programs  need 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  certain 
basic  criteria.  Does  a  program  recog- 
nize individual  differences?  Does  it 
recognize  the  worth  and  dignity  of  every 
individual?  Does  it  recognize  the  right 
of     every    individual     to    freedom    of 
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choice?  There  is  no  one  solution.  We 
must  be  constantly  seeking  partial  solu- 
tions which  afford  a  variety  of  real 
choices  so  that  the  individual  can  make 
choices  best  suited  to  his  needs,  capabili- 
ties, and  desires.  Freedom  implies  the 
existence  of  reasonable  alternatives,  to 
live  in  one's  own  home,  or  boarding 
house,  or  home  for  the  aged ;  to  continue 
working  or  retire;  to  work  full-time  or 
part-time,  to  work  for  pay  or  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

Numerous  studies  reveal  that  the  bulk 
of  workers,  and  especially  men,  are  re- 
luctant to  retire,  and  do  so  mainly  be- 
cause of  ill  health  or  inability  to  find  jobs. 
There  are  differences  among  occupations 
and  income  levels,  but  apparently  no 
study  so  far  has  revealed  more  than  one- 
fourth  whose  retirement  is  voluntary. 
This  is  not  surprising  even  if  we  do  not 
consider  reduced  income.  For  after  all, 
40  or  50  years  of  work  can  be  habit-form- 
ing whether  we  consider  work  an  intrinsic 
virtue  or  a  necessary  evil. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing  social 
acceptance  of  enjoyment  of  leisure  as  part 
of  a  way  of  life.  Donahue  and  others  in 
the  chapter  on  retirement  in  the  Hand- 
book of  Social  Gerontology  observe  that 
in  some  instances  "retirement  attains  an 
aspect  of  liberation  from  situations  which 
are  reminders  of  inadequacies  or  in- 
justice, and  thus  holds  out  a  promise  of 
comfort  which  should  not  be  under- 
estimated." 
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Adjusting  to  Retirement 

STUDIES  OF  ADJUSTMENT  to  re- 
tirement indicate  that  while  there  are 
wide  individual  differences,  there  are 
marked  similarities  among  individuals  in 
broad  occupational  groupings.  Un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  workers  face  a 
somewhat  different  set  of  problems  than 
men  in  the  white  collar,  middle-income 
group.  And  even  these  problems  that 
are  similar  to  both  groups  are  reacted  to 
differently  by  the  blue  and  the  white  col- 
lar groups.  Although  less  extensively 
documented,  there  seems  to  be  substan- 
tial evidence  that  professional  persons 
and  executives  of  large  businesses  face 
yet  a  different  set  of  problems  and  react 
differently  than  either  of  the  other  two 
groups. 

For  example,  adequate  retirement  in- 
come is  seldom  a  major  problem  for  those 
who  have  had  a  chance  for  major  capital 
accumulation,  whereas  the  financial 
problem  looms  as  a  large  concern  for 
other  retired  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  finding  meaning  in  life  apart  from 
work  is  a  problem  for  many  executives, 
whose  success  in  no  small  part  has  been 
the  result  of  their  complete  commitment 
to  their  work. 

For  executives  and  professional  men, 
life  to  be  meaningful  must  offer  some 
challenge  and  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  education,  intelligence,  and 
experience.  Since  society  also  has  a 
stake  in  their  utilizing  these  attributes,  de- 
vising ways  of  doing  so  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant challenges  of  our  time. 
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An  Alternative 

CERTAINLY  IF  PART-TIME  or  tem- 
porary employment  were  to  become  suf- 
ficiently available  so  that  it  were  a  half- 
way point  or  compromise  which  helped 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  income  and  for 
the  loss  of  other  values  associated  with 
work,  many  older  persons  would  be  more 
willing  to  face  the  transition. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  rel- 
atively rapid  growth  of  part-time  employ- 
ment opportunities.  This  is  a  develop- 
ment of  fairly  recent  years.  Resistance 
to  part-time  work  has  been  due  to  the 
added  workload  involved  in  payroll  and 
personnel  processes  and  increased  super- 
visory burdens,  which  are  significant  con- 
siderations for  large  employers.  The 
recent  development  of  machine  equip- 
ment for  payroll  and  personnel  records 
makes  this  processing  less  costly  than  it 
was  formerly.  Also,  there  has  been  rel- 
atively rapid  growth  in  occupations  in 
the  service  and  trade  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  these  adapt  well  to  the  use  of 
part-time  and  temporary  employees. 
Libraries,  banks,  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions with  peak  loads  at  the  end  of 
the  day  or  the  end  of  the  week  are  in- 
creasingly recognizing  advantages  in  the 
use  of  part-time  workers.  While  the 
preponderance  of  job  seekers  wish  full- 
time  work,  a  significant  proportion,  as 
was  indicated  earlier,  are  interested  in 
part-time  employment.  Twenty  percent 
or  more  of  workers  in  professional  and 
technical  occupations,  sales,  and  private 
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household  work,  prefer  part-time  em- 
ployment. 

Federal  Programs 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  Social  Security 
Amendments  have  encouraged  part-time 
work.  The  1961  Amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  modified  the  so-called 
retirement  test  to  reduce  deterrents  to 
work.  When  a  beneficiary  earns  $1,200 
a  year  or  less,  he  and  his  family  get  all  of 
their  benefits  for  the  year.  If  the  retired 
worker  earns  more  than  $1,200  in  a  year, 
one  dollar  of  the  benefits  is  withheld  for 
each  two  dollars  earned  from  $1,200  to 
$1,700.  For  every  dollar  earned  over 
$1,700,  one  dollar  in  benefits  is  withheld. 
Regardless  of  total  earnings  for  a  year, 
benefits  are  payable  for  any  month  in 
which  the  retired  worker  neither  earns 
wages  of  more  than  $100  nor  performs 
substantial  services  in  self-employment. 
After  age  72,  a  beneficiary  is  not  subject 
to  the  retirement  test;  benefits  are  pay- 
able for  any  month  in  which  the  bene- 
ficiary is  72  or  over. 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962  encouraged  old-age  assistance  re- 
cipients to  contribute  to  their  own  sup- 
port. If  a  State  enacts  the  necessary  leg- 
islation, an  old-age  assistance  recipient  as 
a  result  of  these  changes  may  increase 
his  income  by  $30  a  month.  In  deter- 
mining need,  States  may  disregard  the 
first  $10  and  half  of  the  next  $40  of 
monthly  earned  income. 

Certain  of  the  new  research  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
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cation,  and  Welfare  can  support  demon- 
stration programs  related  to  paid  or  un- 
paid employment.  The  Gerontology 
Branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service  sup- 
ports a  project  at  Brandeis  University 
which  is  determining  how  older  people 
in  good  health  can  be  used  as  a  volun- 
teer resource  in  the  extension  of  health 
services  to  older  persons.  This  has  been 
a  3-year  project  and  a  final  report  is  due 
in  July.  The  Welfare  Administration's 
research  and  demonstration  grants  could 
support,  for  example,  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  counseling  older  persons  for  re- 
training and  re-employment.  The  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration 
conducts  numerous  studies  on  the  em- 
ployability  of  older  persons. 

Older  Women  as  Homemakers 

THE  WELFARE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION is  strongly  stressing  homemaker 
services.  A  project  in  Arkansas  showed 
that  many  older  women  frequently  were 
trained  as  home  companions  and  prac- 
tical nurses.  This  suggests  that  these 
older  women  are  a  good  source  of  trainees 
for  homemaker  services.  If  some  re- 
search and  demonstration  grants  were 
made  available  for  such  training,  then  the 
75  percent  Federal  matching  funds  avail- 
able to  State  welfare  departments  for 
such  services  as  homemaking  would  pro- 
vide a  source  of  support  for  employment 
opportunities  in  this  field. 

The  Office  of  Aging  has  published  two 
case  studies  in  its  series  "Patterns  for 
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Progress  in  Aging"  which  have  en- 
couraged efforts  to  provide  employment 
for  older  persons.  Case  Study  No.  2 — 
A  Vocational  Training  and  Placement 
Program  for  Older  Workers  describes  a 
program  in  operation  for  several  years  in 
Arkansas.  Fifty-four  training  courses 
were  offered  and  90  percent  of  those 
trained  were  placed  in  employment  in 
many  occupations,  including  practical 
nurse,  waitress,  and  home  companion. 

Case  Study  No.  7 — A  Vocational 
Counseling  Program  for  Older  Workers 
describes  a  program  in  Cleveland  which 
has  helped  "scores  of  middle-aged  and 
older  people  to  find  new  purposes  in  life 
and  opportunity  to  continue  as  self- 
sufficient  members  of  their  families 
and  communities."  The  study  recom- 
mended an  addition  to  its  service  of  a 
"clearing  center  for  part-time,  occasional, 
temporary,  and  short-term  jobs."  The 
report  observes  that  part-time  work  is  dif- 
ficult to  come  by. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

NOT  ALL   OLDER  PERSONS  who 

want  and  need  work  are  able  to  enter 
the  competitive  labor  market  without 
some  prior  preparation,  including  work 
conditioning.  In  addition  to  its  State- 
Federal  VR  program  under  which  30 
percent  of  those  rehabilitated  are  over 
age  45,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  has  been  supporting  spe- 
cial demonstration  projects  which  offer 
vocational  rehabilitative  services  to  older 
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disabled  persons.  One  such  which  op- 
erated for  4  years  was  conducted  by  the 
Federation  Employment  and  Guidance 
Service  of  New  York  City.  Some  of  the 
findings  of  this  project,  which  served  dis- 
abled persons  55  years  of  age  and  over, 
are  of  particular  interest.  Although 
these  people  were  motivated  to  seek  the 
service  primarily  because  of  economic 
reasons,  other  personal  needs  were  al- 
most as  compelling.  Many  had  need  for 
interpersonal  relationships,  status,  ac- 
tivity, and  independence  which  they  felt 
could  be  met  by  remunerative  employ- 
ment. 

As  compared  to  a  group  between  55 
and  64,  disabled  individuals  65  and  over 
in  this  project  tended  to  have  exceedingly 
strong  employment  motivation  and  rela- 
tively well-preserved  physical  capacities 
and  skills.  Because  of  long  unemploy- 
ment and  changing  capacities  and  a 
period  of  disappointing  job  seeking, 
many  showed  evidence  of  a  need  for 
workshop  experience.  Their  limited 
capacities  and  the  earnings  limitations 
imposed  by  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance created  widespread  need  for 
part-time  employment.  With  increasing 
age  this  need  became  more  pronounced. 
For  those  who  were  judged  to  have  at 
least  a  minimum  level  of  placement  po- 
tential and  who  followed  through  on 
their  programs,  almost  75  percent  ob- 
tained one  or  more  jobs  after  receiving 
rehabilitation  services.  The  older  dis- 
abled workers  in  this  project  were  for 
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the  most  part  placed  in  clerical  services 
and  low-skilled  manual  jobs. 


Stimulating  Opportunities 

DESPITE  THE  INCREASING  inci- 
dence of  part-time  employment,  such 
jobs  are  still  a  minor  proportion  of  em- 
ployment. Because  of  discriminatory 
attitudes  and  for  other  reasons,  older 
persons  remain  handicapped  in  their 
competition  with  middle-aged  women 
and  young  workers  for  those  part-time 
jobs  that  are  available. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  message  on 
the  elderly  citizens  of  our  country  said, 
"Our  nation  must  undertake  an  imagi- 
native and  far-reaching  effort — in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
society — for  the  development  of  new 
approaches  and  new  paths  to  the  em- 
ployment of  older  citizens."  For  this 
purpose  the  President  recommended  a 
program  of  grants  for  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  to  stimulate 
needed  employment  opportunities  for  the 
aged. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  use- 
ful work  which  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  could  make  available 
with  some  financial  assistance.  These 
include  such  activities  as  school  lunch 
hour  relief,  child  care  centers  for  work- 
ing mothers,  home  care  for  invalids,  as- 
sistance in  the  schools,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  programs  to  prevent  juvenile 
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delinquency.  There  are  at  the  same 
time,  among  retired  persons,  thousands 
of  professionally  trained  and  skilled  indi- 
viduals including  public  school  teachers, 
lawyers,  dieticians,  nutritionists,  social 
welfare  and  recreation  workers,  librar- 
ians, physicians,  nurses,  and  other  trained 
retired  persons  of  lesser  but  useful  skills. 

Home  ownership  and  other  long-time 
ties  to  their  community  and  their  circle 
of  family  and  friends  limit  the  mobility 
of  older  persons.  Opportunities  are 
needed  through  which  they  can  find  a 
needed  supplement  to  their  severely  re- 
duced incomes,  and  provide  a  useful 
service  to  the  community.  In  many  in- 
stances part-time  opportunities  would 
provide  an  ideal  solution. 

Recognizing  that  the  problem  of  the 
middle-aged  unemployed  workers  45  to 
60,  who  do  not  have  the  alternative  of 
retirement,  is  more  extreme  than  for 
those  of  retirement  age,  some  approa  ches 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  re- 
tired person  who  needs,  wants,  and  is 
able  to  work  must,  nevertheless,  be 
sought.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
success  of  such  endeavors  would  also  aid 
the  middle-aged  worker  or  job  seeker  in 
at  least  two  respects :  ( 1 )  it  would  dem- 
onstrate the  continued  competence  and 
work  capacity  of  older  persons  even  into 
advanced  ages,  and  thereby  diminish  the 
bias  against  older  workers  generally,  and 
(2)  it  would  encourage  a  number  of 
older  workers  now  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences of  total  retirement,  to  retire  from 
their  present  employment  and  thereby 
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open  up  many  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment to  those  of  younger  age. 

Summary 

THE  LONG-TERM  TREND  in  labor 
force  participation  of  men  65  and  over 
has  been  downward.  In  recent  years, 
part-time  employment  has  increased. 
Among  employed  persons  65+  particu- 
larly, the  proportion  is  high,  rising  as  age 
increases. 

Because  employment  means  higher 
income  and  meets  a  variety  of  social  and 
psychological  needs,  most  male  workers 
and  many  women  would  prefer  to  con- 
tinue working.  The  transition  from 
full-time  work  to  complete  retirement  is 
for  most  persons  abrupt,  involuntary,  and 
beset  with  problems.  Repeated  surveys 
and  experience  during  war  years,  when 
participation  of  men  65+  in  the  labor 
force  was  almost  twice  as  high  as  at  pres- 
ent, clearly  establish  that  many  more 
older  men  wish  employment  than  now 
have  that  opportunity.  It  is  fairly  evi- 
dent, too,  that  the  health  of  at  least  half 
of  those  65  and  over  places  no  unusual 
limitations  on  their  capacity  to  work. 

Quite  obviously  the  replacement  of  in- 
come now  earned  by  employed  men  and 
women  would  necessitate  large  public 
expenditures. 

We  believe  it  is  best  for  society  and  for 
older  persons  as  free  and  independent  in- 
dividuals  to  have   the   widest   possible 
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choices.  Part-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities widen  the  area  of  choice.  Such 
employment  provides  a  supplement  to  in- 
come and  a  transition  from  full-time 
work  to  complete  retirement,  thus  cush- 
ioning the  shock. 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  while  overall 
unemployment  remains  high,  that  the  de- 
cline in  the  rates  of  labor  force  participa- 
tion by  older  people  will  be  reversed. 
Recent  trends  in  part-time  employment 
indicate  that  their  experience  in  that  type 
of  work  has  been  relatively  favorable.  It 
would  seem  sensible  to  go  along  with  the 
trends,  and  do  what  we  can  to  stimulate 
opportunities  for  part-time  employment 
of  older  persons.  Programs  such  as 
sheltered  workshops,  special  training  and 
placement,  projects  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment as  in  the  .  .  .  "Domestic  Peace 
Corps,"  and,  for  those  who  do  not  need 
income,  volunteer  service  with  private  or- 
ganizations— these  would  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  older  persons. 
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